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Weakness  is  provocative. 

— Donald  Rumsfeld 

Given  the  diversity  of  opponents  US  leaders  now  must  hope  to  deter  and 
the  variety  of  circumstances  in  which  deterrence  and  assurance  will  be  impor¬ 
tant  goals,  a  broad  spectrum  of  US  strategic  capabilities  may  be  necessary  In 
some  plausible  cases,  nonmilitary  capabilities  will  suffice,  while  in  others  the 
immense  lethality  of  US  nuclear  threats  is  likely  to  be  required.  In  some  cases 
punitive  US  threats  will  not  deter  because  the  opponent  will  accept  great  risks, 
but  denying  that  opponent  a  practicable  vision  of  success  may  deter. 

US  nonnuclear  threats  and  employment  options  often  are  likely  to  be  sa¬ 
lient  for  punitive  and  denial  deterrence.  For  example,  in  regional  contingen¬ 
cies  where  US  stakes  at  risk  do  not  appear  to  involve  national  survival  or  the 
survival  of  allies,  some  opponents  are  likely  to  view  US  nuclear  threats  as 
incredible  regardless  of  the  character  of  the  US  arsenal  or  the  tone  of  US  state¬ 
ments.  And,  when  US  priority  goals  include  postconflict  “nation-building”  and 
the  reconstruction  of  a  defeated  opponent,  US  advanced  nonnuclear  threats 
may  be  more  credible  because  highly  discriminate  threats  will  be  more  compat¬ 
ible  with  US  stakes,  interests,  and  the  goals  of  postconflict  reconciliation  and 
reconstruction.1 
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No  Deterrence  Value  for  Nuclear  Weapons? 

Some  contemporary  commentators  take  the  plausible  cases  described 
above  to  the  extreme  and  assert  that  US  nuclear  weapons  now  offer  little  or 
no  added  value  for  deterrence  over  nonnuclear  capabilities.  The  rationale  for 
this  assertion  is  derived  from  the  old  balance  of  terror  formula:  predictable 
deterrent  effect  is  equated  to  the  United  States’  capability  to  threaten  the 
destruction  of  a  select  set  of  opponents’  tangible,  physical  targets.  Conse¬ 
quently,  if  nonnuclear  weapons  now  can  threaten  to  destroy  most  or  all  of 
that  set  of  targets,  then  nuclear  weapons  supposedly  no  longer  are  of  value 
for  deterrence.  The  vulnerability  of  the  designated  targets,  not  the  specific 
US  instrument  of  threat,  is  expected  to  determine  the  deterrent  effect. 

The  first  of  these  propositions — that  deterrent  effect  can  be  equated 
to  target  coverage — is  fundamentally  flawed.  The  second  also  is  highly 
suspect;  it  certainly  is  possible  to  hope  that  US  nuclear  weapons  no  lon¬ 
ger  are  critical  for  deterrence,  just  as  it  is  possible  to  hope  that  all  leaders 
will  learn  to  be  responsible  and  prudent.  To  assert  confidently  that  US 
nuclear  weapons  no  longer  are  valuable  for  deterrence  purposes,  however, 
is  to  claim  knowledge  about  how  varied  contemporary  and  future  leaders  in 
diverse  and  often  unpredictable  circumstances  will  interpret  and  respond  to 
the  distinction  between  nuclear  and  nonnuclear  threats.  Those  who  make 
such  a  claim  presume  knowledge  that  they  do  not  and  cannot  have. 

In  addition,  a  popular  refrain  of  some  commentators  is  that  US  nuclear 
weapons  should  be  considered  useful  only  for  deterring  nuclear  attack } 
This  is  not,  and  has  not  been,  US  deterrence  policy.  The  only  apparent 
rationale  for  this  assertion  is  to  buttress  the  claim  that  the  deterrence  value 
of  nuclear  weapons  is  narrow  in  scope  and  purpose  and  that  the  commen¬ 
tators’  favored  steps  toward  nuclear  disarmament  could  eliminate  even 
that  value;  if  deterring  nuclear  threats  is  the  only  purpose  for  US  nuclear 
weapons,  they  will  then  have  no  unique  value  if  others  move  away  from 
nuclear  weapons. 

This  proposition  is  logical  but  artificially  narrow.  It  misses  other  severe 
nonnuclear  threats  to  the  United  States  and  allies  that  may  not  be  deterred 
reliably  absent  US  nuclear  capabilities,  such  as  threats  posed  by  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  (CBW).  Commentators  can  claim  for  political 
reasons  that  US  nuclear  capabilities  should  be  considered  pertinent  for 
deterring  only  nuclear  threats  but  CBW  threats  are  real  and  growing  and 
there  is  no  basis  to  conclude  that  US  nonnuclear  capabilities  would  suffice 
to  deter  them.  Even  if  the  vision  of  the  complete  worldwide  elimination 
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of  nuclear  weapons  were  to  be  realized,  CBW  threats  would  remain.  The 
most  that  can  be  said  in  this  regard  is  that  US  nuclear  weapons  might  or  might 
not  be  necessary  for  this  deterrence  goal — hardly  a  robust  basis  for  making 
profound  policy  decisions  about  the  most  fundamental  security  questions. 

Thinking  through  some  plausible  scenarios  may  be  helpful  in  this  re¬ 
gard.  For  example,  if  an  opponent  were  to  escalate  an  intense,  ongoing 
conventional  conflict  by  employing  CBW  with  horrific  effect  against  US 
forces,  civilians,  or  allies,  a  high-priority  US  goal  would  likely  be  to  deter 
the  opponent’s  subsequent  use  of  CBW.  The  US  deterrence  message  to 
the  opponent  in  this  case  could  be  that  the  opponent  would  suffer  exceed¬ 
ingly  if  it  were  to  repeat  CBW  use — that  the  United  States  would  so  raise 
the  risks  of  the  conflict  for  the  opponent  that  it  would  choose  not  to  repeat 
its  use  of  CBW  (even  if  its  initial  employment  proved  useful  militarily  or 
politically).  This  message  could  be  intended  to  deter  a  second  CBW  attack 
during  the  crisis  at  hand  and  also  to  send  a  message  to  any  hostile  third 
parties  that  they  must  never  consider  CBW  use  against  the  United  States 
and  its  allies. 

The  question  in  this  scenario  is  whether  US  nonnuclear  capabilities  alone 
would  constitute  an  adequate  basis  for  this  deterrence  message.  As  noted 
above,  there  is  no  useful  a  priori  answer  to  this  question.  Some  plausible 
circumstances,  however,  suggest  the  potential  unique  value  of  nuclear 
threats.  For  example,  if  a  pitched  conventional  conflict  is  in  progress  and 
the  opponent  already  has  been  subjected  to  an  intense  US  campaign  of 
nonnuclear  “shock  and  awe,”  could  the  threat  of  further  US  nonnuclear 
fire  in  response  to  an  opponent’s  CBW  attack  be  decisive  in  the  opponent’s 
decision  making?  The  United  States  could  threaten  to  set  aside  some  tar¬ 
geting  limitations  on  its  nonnuclear  forces  for  this  deterrence  purpose. 
Would  such  a  nonnuclear  threat  dominate  the  opponent’s  calculation  of 
risk,  cost,  and  gain?  Or,  might  it  look  like  “more  of  the  same”  and  have 
little  prospect  of  being  decisive  in  the  opponent’s  decision  making? 

The  answers  to  such  questions  certainly  are  not  so  self-evident  as  to 
suggest  that  US  nuclear  threats  would  provide  no  unique  added  deterrent 
value.  Nuclear  weapons  may  be  so  much  more  lethal  and  distinguishable 
from  nonnuclear  threats  that,  on  occasion,  they  can  deter  an  opponent  who 
would  not  otherwise  be  susceptible  to  control.  Strategic  nuclear  threats 
have  the  potentially  important  advantages  of  extreme  lethality  from  afar 
and  a  relatively  obvious  firebreak.  These  could  be  important  qualities  to 
deter  CBW  first  or  second  use  and  to  help  deter  future  third-party  CBW 
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use.  Clinton  administration  secretary  of  defense  Les  Aspin  rightly  pointed 
to  the  prospective  value  of  US  nuclear  weapons  for  the  deterrence  of  CBW 
threats  given  the  proliferation  of  the  latter:  “Since  the  United  States  has 
forsworn  chemical  and  biological  weapons,  the  role  of  US  nuclear  forces  in 
deterring  or  responding  to  such  nonnuclear  threats  must  be  considered.” 1 

How  and  what  might  constitute  an  “adequate”  US  mode  of  deter¬ 
rence  will  depend  on  the  details  of  the  engagement,  including  opponents’ 
values,  vulnerabilities,  risk  tolerances,  perceptions,  access  to  informa¬ 
tion,  and  attention.  Confident  a  priori  assertions  that  nuclear  threats  are 
sure  to  make  the  decisive  difference  for  deterrence  purposes,  or  that  they  can 
provide  no  significant  added  value,  betray  only  the  pretense  of  knowledge 
regarding  how  opponents  will  calculate  and  behave  in  the  future.  Even 
with  a  careful  assessment  of  the  pertinent  details  of  opponent  and  context, 
precise  prediction  about  the  linkage  of  specific  threat  to  deterrent  effect  is 
subject  to  uncertainties. 

Nevertheless,  a  common  proposition,  initially  expressed  soon  after 
the  Cold  War  by  Paul  Nitze,  is  that  the  United  States  may  now  consider 
converting  its  strategic  deterrent  from  nuclear  weapons  to  “smart  con¬ 
ventional  weapons”  because  the  latter  can  carry  out  many  of  the  same 
“combat  missions.”4  Nuclear  weapons  are  said  to  be  of  limited  and  indeed 
declining  value  because  there  are  “no  conceivable  circumstances  in  which 
the  United  States  would  need  to  use  or  could  justify  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  fight  or  terminate  a  conventional  conflict  with  a  nonnuclear 
adversary.”5  This  proposition  ignores  the  potential  value  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  for  the  deterrence  of  CBW;  it  also  misses  the  fundamental  point  that 
deterrence  requirements  are  not  set  by  what  may  be  necessary  to  “fight  or 
terminate”  a  conflict. 

Linking  the  assertion  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  necessary  “combat” 
roles  for  nuclear  weapons  to  the  conclusion  that  nuclear  weapons  lack 
deterrence  value  is  a  non  sequitur,  even  if  true.  Nuclear  weapons  could 
be  deemed  to  have  no  value  whatsoever  for  combat  missions  and  remain 
absolutely  key  to  the  deterrence  of  war  and  the  assurance  of  allies.  Deter¬ 
rence  involves  exploiting  opponents’  fears  and  sensitivities  and  may  have 
little  or  no  connection  to  US  preferences  for  the  wartime  employment  of 
force  for  combat  missions.  Assurance,  in  turn,  requires  the  easing  of  allies’ 
fears  and  sensitivities,  which  again  may  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
how  the  United  States  might  prefer  to  terminate  a  conflict.  Whether  US 
nuclear  capabilities  are  regarded  as  useful  or  not  “to  fight  or  terminate  a 
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conventional  conflict”  may  tell  us  nothing  about  their  potential  value  for 
the  political/psychological  purposes  of  assurance  and  punitive  deterrence. 
Deterrence,  assurance,  and  war  fighting  are  different  functions  with  possi¬ 
bly  diverse  and  separate  standards  for  force  requirements.  The  potentially 
different  force  standards  for  these  different  goals  should  not  be  confused. 

This  most  basic  confusion  was  apparent  during  the  congressional  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  Robust  Nuclear  Earth  Penetrator  (RNEP).  The  RNEP 
evolved  from  studies  conducted  during  the  Clinton  administration  and 
subsequently  was  pursued  by  the  Bush  administration  as  potentially  important 
for  deterrence  purposes .6  Yet,  some  congressional  opponents  of  the  RNEP 
pointed  to  the  apparent  lack  of  a  “specific  military  requirement”  as  a  basis 
for  their  opposition.7  One  prominent  member  of  Congress  stated  that  no 

“military  requirement  for  a  nuclear  earth  penetrator”  has  been  “articulated 

”8 

to  me. 

The  pertinent  questions  for  the  RNEP  had  less  to  do  with  any  expressed 
military  requirement  for  this  niche  capability  than  whether  a  persuasive 
case  could  be  made  that  it  would  be  important  for  deterrence  of  signifi¬ 
cant  threats  and  the  assurance  of  allies.  The  uniformed  military  in  general 
may  have  limited  appreciation  for  a  system  that,  as  discussed  by  political 
leaders,  would  be  useful  as  a  withheld  instrument  for  deterrence.  If  I  can’t 
use  it,  what  good  is  it?  is  an  understandable  question.  That  “use”  standard, 
however,  may  have  limited  relevance  when  the  value  of  a  nuclear  capability 
is  determined  more  by  opponent  and  allied  perceptions  of  it  than  by  US 
employment  plans. 

The  Apparent  Value  of  Nuclear  Weapons  for  Deterrence 

Whether  or  not  nuclear  weapons  are  considered  useful  for  combat  mis¬ 
sions  or  have  been  asked  for  by  military  commanders,  a  quick  review  of 
available  evidence  points  toward  their  potentially  unique  value  or  deterrence 
and  assurance.  For  example,  in  the  1991  Gulf  War,  Iraq  launched  88  con¬ 
ventionally  armed  Scud  missiles  against  targets  in  Israel  and  Saudi  Arabia; 
those  missile  strikes  continued  until  the  end  of  the  war.  In  Israel  and  the 
United  States  there  was  concern  that  Iraq  would  use  chemical  weapons.9 
The  anticipation  of  such  attacks  led  Israeli  citizens  to  take  shelter  in 
specially  sealed  rooms  and  to  wear  gas  masks.  Although  Iraq  did  not 
employ  chemical  or  biological  warheads,  Scud  strikes  directly  inflicted 
more  than  250  Israeli  casualties  and  were  indirectly  responsible  for  a  dozen 
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deaths,  including  children,  resulting  from  the  improper  use  of  gas  masks.10 
UN  officials  have  stated  that  Iraqi  bombs  and  missiles  contained  enough 
biological  agents  to  kill  hundred  of  thousands,11  and  US  officials  have  con¬ 
firmed  that  if  Iraq  had  used  available  biological  weapons,  the  military  and 
civilian  casualty  levels  could  have  been  horrific.12 

Saddam  Hussein  was  neither  a  philanthropist  nor  particularly  humane. 
Why  then  did  he  not  use  the  available  chemical  or  biological  weapons? 
Was  he  deterred  by  the  prospect  of  nuclear  retaliation l  Israeli  commentators 
frequently  suggest  that  the  apparent  Israeli  nuclear  threat  deterred  Iraqi 
chemical  use.  In  this  regard  it  should  be  noted  that  during  a  CNN  inter¬ 
view  on  2  February  1991,  then-US  defense  secretary  Dick  Cheney  was 
asked  about  the  potential  for  Israeli  nuclear  retaliation  to  Iraqi  chemical 
strikes.  Secretary  Cheney  observed  that  this  would  be  a  decision  that  “the 
Israelis  would  have  to  make — but  I  would  think  that  [Hussein]  has  to 
be  cautious  in  terms  of  how  he  proceeds  in  his  attacks  against  Israel.” 
The  following  day,  when  asked  about  Secretary  Cheney’s  statement,  Israeli 
defense  minister  Moshe  Arens  replied,  “I  think  he  said  that  Saddam  has 
reasons  to  worry — yes,  he  does  have  reasons  to  worry.”13  This  reply,  and 
Secretary  Cheneys  original  statement — in  which  he  did  not  object  to  the 
premise  of  the  question  about  the  possibility  of  Israeli  nuclear  retaliation,  at 
least  to  Israeli  analysts — was  key  to  deterring  Iraqi  chemical  weapons  use.14 

The  possible  direct  US  role  in  nuclear  deterrence  in  this  case  should  be 
highlighted.15  On  9  January  1991,  Secretary  of  State  James  Baker  expressed 
a  severe  deterrent  threat  to  Iraqi  foreign  minister  Tariq  Aziz  in  Geneva:  “Be¬ 
fore  we  cross  to  the  other  side — that  is,  if  the  conflict  starts,  God  for¬ 
bid,  and  chemical  or  biological  weapons  are  used  against  our  forces — the 
American  people  would  demand  revenge,  and  we  have  the  means  to  im¬ 
plement  this.”16 

President  Bush’s  strongly  worded  letter  to  Saddam  Hussein  warned 
against  the  use  of  chemical  or  biological  weapons.  It  spoke  of  the  “stron¬ 
gest  possible”  US  response  and  warned  that,  “you  and  your  country  will 
pay  a  terrible  price”  in  the  event  of  “such  unconscionable  acts.”17 

Secretary  Cheney  also  implicitly  linked  US  nuclear  threats  to  Iraqi  use 
of  WMD:  “The  other  point  that  needs  to  be  made,  and  it’s  one  I  have 
made  previously,  is  that  he  [Hussein]  needs  to  be  made  aware  that  the 
President  will  have  available  the  full  spectrum  of  capabilities.”18 

Such  statements  by  then-ranking  US  and  Israeli  officials,  while  not 
explicitly  threatening  nuclear  retaliation,  certainly  implied  the  possibility. 
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These  threats  appear  to  be  a  plausible  explanation  for  Iraqi  restraint  with 
regard  to  chemical  and  biological  weapons.  Following  the  1991  Gulf  War, 
authoritative  accounts  of  Iraqi  wartime  decision  making  on  this  issue 
emerged.  In  August  1995,  Iraqi  foreign  minister  Tariq  Aziz  reported  to 
Amb.  Rolf  Ekeus,  a  UN  weapons  inspector,  that  “Iraq  was  deterred  from 
using  its  WMD  because  the  Iraqi  leadership  had  interpreted  Washington’s 
threats  of  grievous  retaliation  as  meaning  nuclear  retaliation.”19 

Tariq  Aziz’s  explanation  has  been  corroborated  by  former  senior  Iraqi 
military  officials,  including  Gen  Wafic  A1  Sammarai,  then  head  of  Iraqi 
military  intelligence.  General  Sammarai  stated,  “Some  of  the  Scud  mis¬ 
siles  were  loaded  with  chemical  warheads,  but  they  were  not  used.  They 
were  kept  hidden  throughout  the  war.  We  didn’t  use  them  because  the 
other  side  had  a  deterrent  force.”20  He  added,  “I  do  not  think  Saddam  was 
capable  of  making  a  decision  to  use  chemical  weapons  or  biological  weap¬ 
ons,  or  any  other  type  of  weapons  against  the  allied  groups,  because  the 
warning  was  quite  severe,  and  quite  effective.  The  allied  troops  were  certain 
to  use  nuclear  arms  and  the  price  will  be  too  dear  and  too  high.”21  Similarly, 
Iraqi  general  Hussein  Kamal,  Saddam  Hussein’s  son-in-law  and  Iraqi  min¬ 
ister  of  military  industries,  reportedly  stated  following  his  defection  from 
Iraq  in  1995  that  “during  the  Gulf  War,  there  was  no  intention  to  use 
chemical  weapons  as  the  Allied  force  was  overwhelming  .  .  .  there  was  no 
decision  to  use  chemical  weapons  for  fear  of  retaliation.  They  realized  that 
if  chemical  weapons  were  used,  retaliation  would  be  nuclear.”22  At  the  time, 
the  fact  that  some  US  naval  vessels  reportedly  were  deployed  with  nuclear 
capabilities  aboard  may  have  contributed  to  this  helpful  Iraqi  view.23 

In  1995,  Brent  Scowcroft,  President  Bush’s  national  security  advisor 
during  the  1991  Gulf  War,  revealed  publicly  that  US  leaders  had  decided 
in  fact  that  the  United  States  would  not  respond  to  Iraqi  WMD  use  with 
nuclear  weapons.  Rather,  according  to  Scowcroft,  the  United  States  would 
have  expanded  its  conventional  attacks  against  Iraqi  tarqets.24  And  Presi¬ 
dent  Bush  has  stated  that  “it  [nuclear  use]  was  not  something  that  we 
really  contemplated  at  all.”25  Nevertheless,  according  to  the  accounts  by 
Tariq  Aziz,  Gen  Hussein  Kamal,  and  Gen  Wafic  A1  Sammarai,  the  Iraqi 
leadership  believed  that  the  United  States  would  have  retaliated  with  nu¬ 
clear  weapons — and  the  expectations  appear  to  have  deterred — as  clearly 
was  intended  by  US  officials. 

On  this  occasion,  implicit  US  nuclear  threats  appear  to  have  deterred 
as  hoped;  Schelling’s  proposition  regarding  the  deterring  effect  of  pos- 
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sible  nuclear  escalation  appears  to  have  been  demonstrated.  The  fact  that 
many  in  the  US  senior  wartime  leadership  later  explained  publicly  that 
the  United  States  would  not  have  employed  nuclear  weapons  may  help 
to  degrade  that  deterrent  effect  for  the  future.  A  comment  by  Bernard 
Brodie  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union  in  1963  may  be  apropos:  If  the  oppo¬ 
nent  is  under  the  “apparent  conviction”  that  the  US  nuclear  deterrent  is 
credible,  “why  should  we  attempt  to  shake  that  conviction?”26  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  point  here  is  that  the  1991  Gulf  War  appears  to  offer  evidence 
that  nuclear  deterrence,  on  occasion,  can  be  uniquely  effective.  Saddam 
Hussein  appears  to  have  been  confident  that  he  could  withstand  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  conventional  war  with  the  United  States — perhaps  based  upon  his 
relatively  dismissive  view  of  the  US  will  to  fight  a  bloody  conventional  war. 
When  Secretary  of  State  James  Baker  told  Tariq  Aziz  of  the  “overwhelm¬ 
ing”  conventional  power  that  would  be  “brought  to  bear”  against  Iraq,  Aziz 
responded,  “Mr.  Secretary,  Iraq  is  a  very  ancient  nation.  We  have  lived  for 
6,000  years.  I  have  no  doubts  that  you  are  a  very  powerful  nation.  I  have 
no  doubts  that  you  have  a  very  strong  military  machine  and  you  will  inflict 
on  us  heavy  losses.  But  Iraq  will  survive  and  this  leadership  will  decide  the 
future  of  Iraq.”27  This  prediction  proved  accurate  for  a  decade. 

Of  course,  the  explanations  of  apparent  Iraqi  restraint  offered  by  Tariq 
Aziz,  Wafic  A1  Sammarai,  and  Hussein  Kamal  do  not  close  the  issue;  they 
do,  however,  suggest  that  nuclear  deterrence  was  at  least  part  of  the  answer 
as  to  why  Saddam  Hussein  did  not  use  WMD  in  1991  when  he  appar¬ 
ently  had  the  option  to  do  so.  These  explanations  also  suggest  the  profound 
error  of  those  prominent  commentators  who  asserted  with  such  certainty 
immediately  after  the  1991  war  that  nuclear  weapons  were  “incredible  as 
a  deterrent  and  therefore  irrelevant,”28  and  the  fragility  of  similar  contem¬ 
porary  claims  that  US  nuclear  threats  are  incredible  and  thus  useless  for 
contemporary  regional  deterrence  purposes.29 

Prominent  American  commentators  can  assert  that  nuclear  weapons  are 
incredible  and  thus  useless  in  such  cases;  their  speculation  about  US  threat 
credibility,  however,  ultimately  is  irrelevant.  For  deterrence  purposes,  it  is 
the  opponent’s  belief  about  US  threat  credibility  that  matters,  and  that  can¬ 
not  be  ascertained  from  the  views  of  American  domestic  commentators. 
The  1991  Gulf  War  appears  to  demonstrate  that  Iraqi  officials  perceived 
US  threats  as  nuclear  and  sufficiently  credible  to  deter,  and  that  this  per¬ 
ception  was  more  important  to  US  deterrence  strategy  than  were  actual  US 
intentions.  Nuclear  deterrence  appears  to  have  played  a  significant  role 
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despite  the  fact  that  US  leaders  apparently  saw  no  need  to  employ  nuclear 
weapons  and  had  no  intention  of  doing  so. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  US  nuclear  threats  have  contributed  to  the 
deterrence  of  additional  past  opponents  who  otherwise  may  have  been 
particularly  resistant  to  US  nonnuclear  threats.  This  deterrent  effect  is  a 
matter  of  adversary  perceptions — which  can  be  independent  of  our  prefer¬ 
ences  or  intentions  regarding  the  use  of  force.  However  we  might  prefer  to 
deter  or  plan  to  employ  force,  the  actual  behavior  of  adversaries  on  occa¬ 
sion  suggests  that  there  can  be  a  difference  between  the  deterring  effects  of 
nuclear  and  nonnuclear  weapons.  In  some  past  cases,  given  the  adversary’s 
views  and  the  context,  it  has  been  “the  reality  of  nuclear  deterrence”  that 
has  had  the  desired  “restraining  effect.”30  In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  the 
working  of  deterrence  on  such  occasions  may  be  extremely  important. 

There  is  some  additional  evidence  from  countries  such  as  North  Korea 
that  opponents  continue  to  attribute  unique  deterrence  value  to  US  nu¬ 
clear  weapons.  For  example,  during  a  2005  visit  by  a  US  congressional 
delegation  to  North  Korea,  Rep.  Curt  Weldon,  then  vice-chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  raised  with  senior  North  Korean  mili¬ 
tary  and  political  leaders  the  US  interest  in  a  nuclear  capability  to  threaten 
hardened  and  deeply  buried  targets.  According  to  the  after-trip  report  by 
Congressman  Weldon  and  other  members  of  the  bipartisan  delegation, 
this  was  the  only  US  military  capability  that  appeared  to  concern  the 
North  Korean  leadership  and  “got  their  attention,”  suggesting  its  potential 
deterrence  value.31  North  Korean  statements  regarding  US  nuclear  “bunker 
burst”  capabilities  also  appear  to  reveal  an  unparalleled  concern  about  the 
possibility  of  such  US  nuclear  capabilities,  thereby  suggesting  their  poten¬ 
tial  value  for  deterrence.32 

Rogues  and  potential  opponents  are  expending  considerable  effort  on 
hard  and  deeply  buried  bunkers.  Some  of  these  bunkers  reportedly  can 
be  held  at  risk  of  destruction  only  via  nuclear  weapons ,33  During  the  1991 
Gulf  War,  some  Iraqi  bunkers  were  “virtually  invulnerable  to  conventional 
weapons.”34  In  1999,  concerted  NATO  air  attacks  reportedly  could  not 
destroy  a  deep  tunnel  complex  at  the  Pristina  Airport  in  Kosovo.  As  a 
British  inspector  on  the  ground  at  the  time  reported,  “On  June  11,  hours 
after  NATO  halted  its  bombing  and  just  before  the  Serb  military  began 
withdrawing,  11  Mig-21  fighters  emerged  from  the  tunnels  and  took  off 
for  Yugoslavia.”35  Similarly,  in  1996,  senior  Clinton  administration 
officials  observed  that  only  nuclear  weapons  could  threaten  to  destroy  the 
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suspected  Libyan  chemical  weapons  facility  located  inside  a  mountain 
near  Tarhunah.36  Moreover,  the  US  Cold  War  “legacy”  nuclear  arsenal 
apparently  has  limitations  against  some  protected  targets.  “Furthermore, 
the  current  [nuclear]  inventory  only  has  a  limited  capability  for  holding 
hardened  underground  facilities  at  risk.  The  country’s  only  nuclear  earth 
penetradng  weapons  .  .  .  cannot  survive  delivery  into  certain  types  of  ter¬ 
rain  in  which  such  facilities  may  be  located.”^7 

Adversaries  unsurprisingly  seek  to  protect  what  they  value.  And,  as 
Defense  Secretary  Harold  Brown  emphasized,  US  deterrence  threats 
should  be  capable  of  holding  at  risk  those  assets  valued  by  the  opponent.38 
Consequently,  to  the  extent  that  we  hope  to  apply  the  “logic  of  deter¬ 
rence”  to  rogue-state  decision  makers,  the  US  capability  to  threaten  that 
which  they  value  located  within  protected  bunkers  may  be  important 
for  deterrence;  if  North  Korean  and  other  rogue  leaders  demonstrate  the 
value  they  attribute  to  assets  via  buried  and  hardened  bunkers,  the  US 
capability  to  hold  those  types  of  targets  at  obvious  risk  of  destruction  may 
be  an  important  deterrent  threat  to  those  leaderships.  Highlighting  the 
potential  value  of  nuclear  capabilities  to  do  so  hardly  connotes  a  rejection 
of  deterrence  in  favor  of  “war  fighting”  as  often  is  claimed;  to  the  contrary, 
it  reflects  an  attempt  to  find  plausible  deterrence  tools  suited  to  contem¬ 
porary  opponents  and  conditions.  This  is  precisely  the  point  made  with 
regard  to  deterring  the  Soviet  leadership  in  1989  by  R.  James  Woolsey,  who 
subsequently  served  as  the  director  of  central  intelligence  in  the  Clinton 
administration: 

Successful  deterrence  requires  being  able  to  hold  at  risk  those  things  that  the  So¬ 
viet  leadership  most  values.  The  nature  of  the  Soviet  state  suggests  that  the  Soviet 
leaders  most  value  themselves.  This  emphasizes  the  importance  of  being  able  to 
hold  at  risk  deep  underground  facilities,  such  as  those  at  Sharapovo,  which  can 
only  be  done  effectively  by  an  earth-penetrating  [nuclear]  weapon.39 

A  fundamental  deterrence  question  regarding  such  US  capabilities  con¬ 
cerns  which  set  of  specific  conditions  is  more  likely  to  provide  the  United 
States  with  greater  leverage:  when  opposing  leaderships  have,  or  do  not 
have,  sanctuaries  impervious  to  US  prompt  threats.  Are  opponents  likely 
to  feel  greater  freedom  to  provoke  the  United  States  severely  when  they 
believe  themselves  to  be  more  or  less  vulnerable  to  US  deterrence  threats? 

There  are  no  a  priori  answers  to  such  questions  that  can  be  assumed  to 
apply  across  a  spectrum  of  opponents  and  circumstances.  In  contempo¬ 
rary  cases,  however,  as  in  the  past — if  the  complex  variety  of  conditions 
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necessary  for  deterrence  to  work  are  present  and  the  challenger  is  risk- 
and  cost-tolerant — then  nuclear  deterrence  may  be  uniquely  decisive  in  the 
challenger’s  decision  making.  Moreover,  for  deterrence  to  work  on  those 
occasions — whether  they  are  few  or  many — could  be  of  great  importance 
given  the  potential  lethality  of  emerging  WMD  threats  to  the  United 
States.  To  assert  otherwise — that  US  nuclear  weapons  now  provide  no 
unique  added  value  for  deterrence — contradicts  available  evidence  and 
lays  claim  to  knowledge  about  opponent  decision  making  that  domestic 
commentators  do  not  and  cannot  have.  Such  assertions  reveal  more  about 
what  some  commentators  wish  to  be  true  than  what  available  evidence 
suggests  should  be  believed. 

There  should  be  no  presumption  that  nuclear  threats  always  will  make 
the  difference  between  effective  deterrence  or  its  failure.  The  capability, 
however,  to  threaten  an  adversary’s  valued  assets  with  great  lethality  and 
from  afar — including  well-protected  targets — may  be  critical  for  some  US 
deterrence  purposes.  Unless  future  leadership  decision  making  is  different 
from  that  of  the  past,  in  some  cases  nuclear  threat  options  will  contribute 
to  deterrence.  Given  literally  decades  of  experience,  the  burden  of  proof 
lies  with  those  who  now  contend  that  nuclear  weapons  are  unnecessary  for 
deterrence;  considerable  available  evidence  contradicts  such  a  contention. 

The  decisions  of  Britain  and  France  also  suggest  the  continuing  value 
of  nuclear  weapons  for  deterrence.  Both  have  reaffirmed  their  long-term 
commitments  to  maintaining  their  nuclear  capabilities  for  deterrence  pur¬ 
poses,  including  deterrence  of  rogue  states  and  other  possible  future  unex¬ 
pected  contingencies.40 

Also  indicative  of  the  continuing  deterrence  value  of  nuclear  weapons 
are  Russia’s  and  China’s  decisions  to  modernize  and  expand  their  nuclear 
arsenals41  and  the  apparent  desire  of  North  Korea,  Iran,  and  possibly  Syria 
to  possess  nuclear  weapons.42  North  Korean  officials  have  pointed  to  the 
value  of  nuclear  weapons  for  deterrence: 

Today’s  reality  verifies  that  the  [North  Korean]  nuclear  deterrent  constitutes  the 
one  and  only  means  that  can  prevent  war  on  the  Korean  peninsula  and  defend 
peace  in  this  region.  .  .  .  We  will  strengthen  our  nuclear  deterrent  in  every  way  to 
prevent  war  and  defend  peace  on  the  Korean  peninsula  and  in  Northeast  Asia  and 
will  take  a  decisive  self-defensive  countermeasure  at  the  necessary  time.43 

North  Korea’s  nuclear  weapons  program  is  “an  all-purpose  cost  effec¬ 
tive  instrument  of  foreign  policy  .  .  .  the  single  most  important  lever  in 
its  asymmetric  conflicts  and  negotiations  with  South  Korea,  the  United 
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States,  and  Japan.”44  So  too,  Iranian  officials  reportedly  attribute  great  deter¬ 
rence  value  to  nuclear  weapons.  Following  Iran’s  costly  war  with  Iraq  in 
the  1980s,  and  the  subsequent  1991  Gulf  War, 

Iranian  leaders  believed  that  nuclear  weapons  were  the  ultimate  instrument  of 
asymmetric  warfare.  They  held  that  if  Iraq  had  had  nuclear  weapons  [in  1991],  the 
United  States  would  never  have  attacked  it.  Hence,  in  January  1995,  Iran  signed 
a  contract  with  Russia  for  the  completion  of  a  nuclear  power  plant  in  the  city  of 
Bushehr,  which  . .  .  provided  Iran  with  a  pretext  to  begin  building  a  complete  fuel 
cycle,  with  the  aim  of  producing  enriched  uranium  for  nuclear  weapons.45 

The  material  question  is  not  whether  commentators  believe  nuclear 
weapons  “ought”  to  have  value  for  deterrence  in  a  normative  sense;  they 
have  demonstrated  that  value.  The  question  is  whether  we  are  willing  to 
accept  the  risk  of  deterrence  failure  on  those  occasions  in  which  the  United 
States  could  not  threaten  nuclear  escalation,  possibly  including  threats  to 
some  adversaries’  highly  valued/protected  targets.  The  added  risk  of  deter¬ 
rence  failure  flowing  from  such  an  inability  surely  cannot  be  calculated 
a  priori  with  precision.  It  may  be  nonexistent  or  high,  depending  on  the 
specific  circumstances  of  the  contingency.  Even  if  the  risk  of  deterrence 
failure  for  this  reason  is  low,  however,  the  possibility  would  still  deserve 
serious  consideration  because  the  consequences  of  a  single  failure  to  deter 
WMD  attack  could  be  measured  in  thousands  to  millions  of  US  and  allied 
casualties.  And,  of  course,  that  risk  may  not  be  low. 

The  Value  of  Nuclear  Weapons  for  Assurance 

Nuclear  weapons  also  appear  to  have  unique  value  for  assurance.  Particu¬ 
larly  pertinent  in  this  regard  are  the  views  of  those  allies  who  consider 
themselves  dependent  on  the  United  States’  nuclear  umbrella  for  ex¬ 
tended  deterrence.  Former  senior  military  officers  from  the  United  States, 
Germany,  Britain,  France,  and  the  Netherlands,  have  emphasized  the  con¬ 
tinuing  importance  of  the  nuclear  escalation  threat  for  deterrence:  “The 
first  use  of  nuclear  weapons  must  remain  in  the  quiver  of  escalation  as 
the  ultimate  instrument  to  prevent  the  use  of  weapons  of  mass  destruc¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  avoid  truly  existential  dangers.”46 

Similarly,  following  the  North  Korean  nuclear  test  in  October  2006, 
Japanese  and  South  Korean  officials  emphasized  the  importance  they  place 
on  US  nuclear  capabilities  for  extended  deterrence.  Former  South  Korean 
defense  ministers  asked  that  US  nuclear  weapons  removed  from  South 
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Korea  in  1991  be  returned,  and  public  sentiment  turned  strongly  in  favor 
of  South  Korea  having  a  nuclear  weapons  capability.47  A  South  Korean 
delegation  to  the  United  States,  led  by  Defense  Minister  Yoon  Kwang-ung, 
sought  an  explicit  public  declaration  that  if  North  Korea  employed  nuclear 
weapons  against  South  Korea,  the  United  States  would  respond  in  kind  as  if 
the  United  States  itself  had  been  attacked.48 

A  2006  Japanese  study  headed  by  former  prime  minister  Yasuhiro 
Nakasone  concluded  that  “in  order  to  prepare  for  drastic  changes  in  the 
international  situation  in  the  future,  a  thorough  study  of  the  nuclear 
issue  should  be  conducted.”49  Nakasone  noted  that  Japanese  security 
is  dependent  on  US  nuclear  weapons,  but  that  the  future  of  the  US 
extended  deterrent  is  unclear.  Japanese  defense  minister  Fumio  Kyuma 
was  explicit  regarding  the  nuclear  requirements  of  extended  deterrence. 
“The  strongest  deterrence  would  be  when  the  United  States  explicitly 
says,  ‘If  you  drop  one  nuclear  bomb  on  Japan,  the  United  States  will 
retaliate  by  dropping  10  on  you.’  ”5°  There  could  hardly  be  a  stronger 
allied  statement  of  the  perceived  value  of  US  nuclear  weapons  for  the 
continued  assurance  of  allies  or  a  more  explicit  rejection  of  US  ambiguity 
in  its  extended  deterrence  commitments. 

A  Japanese  commentary  on  the  subject  by  Kyoto  University  professor 
Terumasa  Nakanishi  laments  the  “Chamberlainization”  of  the  US  extended 
nuclear  umbrella  for  Japan  and  explicitly  links  related  fears  to  the  potential 
Japanese  need  for  nuclear  weapons: 

With  America  not  indicating  that  it  will  shore  up  its  nuclear  deterrence  toward 
China  and  North  Korea,  if  Japan  is  going  to  try  to  put  an  actual  lid  on  the  North 
Korean  nuclear  problem,  private  Japanese  citizens,  as  “  sensible  and prudent  Japanese ,” 
should  widen  and  deepen  discussion  from  now  on  [about]  the  issue  of  how  Japan 
can  connect  its  independent  national  strategy  and  Japans  own  nuclear  weapons  and 
nuclear  strategy  to  its  foreign  policy.51 

The  expressed  definition  here  of  what  is  a  “sensible  and  prudent”  course  for 
Japan  may  be  far  different  from  the  preferred  US  definition  of  the  same. 

The  Iranian  drive  for  nuclear  weapons  similarly  appears  to  be  leading 
some  neighboring  Arab  states  to  anticipate  their  own  need  for  nuclear 
weapons-.  “Just  such  a  reaction  is  underway  already  in  the  Middle  East,  as 
over  a  dozen  Muslim  nations  suddenly  declared  interest  in  starting  nuclear- 
power  programs.  This  is  not  about  energy;  it  is  a  hedge  against  Iran.  It  could 
lead  to  a  Middle  East  with  not  one  nuclear-weapons  state,  Israel,  but  four 
or  five.”52 
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That  officials  and  commentators  in  key  allied  countries  perceive  great 
value  in  US  nuclear  weapons  for  extended  deterrence  suggests  strongly 
that  these  weapons  do  have  unique  assurance  value.  There  is  a  direct  con¬ 
nection  between  allied  perceptions  of  the  assurance  value  of  US  nuclear 
weapons  for  extended  deterrence  and  nuclear  nonproliferation.  There  may 
seem  to  be  an  incongruity  between  the  US  maintenance  of  its  own  nuclear 
arsenal  for  deterrence  and  its  simultaneous  advocacy  of  nuclear  non¬ 
proliferation;  a  prominent  member  of  Congress  has  likened  this  seem¬ 
ing  incongruity  to  a  drunkard  advocating  abstinence.  However,  given  the 
obvious  importance  of  US  nuclear  weapons  for  its  extended  deterrence 
responsibilities  and  the  critical  role  which  US  extended  nuclear  deterrence 
plays  in  nonproliferation,  there  is  no  incongruity.  Sustaining  US  capabilities 
for  extended  nuclear  deterrence  is  critical  for  nuclear  nonproliferation. 

Such  allied  commentary  does  not  demonstrate  directly  the  value  of 
nuclear  weapons  for  deterrence — again,  it  is  US  opponents  who  ultimately 
determine  the  deterrence  value  of  US  nuclear  weapons.  It  is,  however, 
significant  evidence  of  the  importance  of  US  nuclear  weapons  for  the  as¬ 
surance  of  allies  via  extended  deterrence.  It  also  is  important  to  recognize 
that  for  North  Korea’s  closest  neighbors,  including  Japan  and  South  Korea, 
the  question  of  the  value  of  US  nuclear  weapons  is  not  an  academic  or 
theoretical  debate  about  preferred  utopian  futures.  It  is  a  most  serious 
concern  among  these  Asian  leaders  who  undoubtedly  understand  North 
Korea  at  least  as  well  as  US  commentators.  They  believe  that  US  nuclear 
weapons  are  critical  to  the  deterrence  of  North  Korea  and  thus  their 
own  assurance.  These  are  only  perceptions;  their  perceptions,  however, 
may  be  particularly  well-informed,  and  both  deterrence  and  assurance 
fundamentally  are  about  perceptions. 

The  apparent  importance  of  US  nuclear  weapons  for  extended  deter¬ 
rence,  assurance,  and  thus  nonproliferation  may  distress  US  commenta¬ 
tors  who  would  prefer  US  deterrence  threats  to  be  largely  or  exclusively 
nonnuclear.  Just  as  deterrent  effect  ultimately  is  determined  by  opponents, 
however,  what  does  or  does  not  assure  allies  is  not  decided  by  the  prefer¬ 
ences  of  US  commentators,  but  by  the  allies  themselves.  The  United  States 
can  decide  what  priority  it  places  on  the  assurance  of  allies  and  how  it  will 
proceed  to  support  that  goal,  but  only  the  allies  can  decide  whether  they 
are  assured.  In  the  contemporary  environment,  available  evidence  suggests 
strongly  that  assurance  is  an  important  goal  and  that  US  nuclear  weapons 
are  critical  to  the  assurance  of  key  allies  to  a  level  they  deem  adequate. 
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The  United  States  could  decide  to  withdraw  the  nuclear  umbrella  and 
provide  only  a  nonnuclear  commitment.  As  discussed  above,  however,  it 
is  likely  that  the  US  withdrawal  of  its  nuclear  extended  deterrent  coverage 
would  create  new  and  powerful  incentives  for  nuclear  proliferation  among 
its  friends  and  allies  who,  to  date,  have  felt  sufficiently  secure  under  the 
US  extended  nuclear  deterrent  to  remain  nonnuclear.33  This  linkage  is  not 
speculative;  it  is  voiced  by  allies  who  feel  increasingly  at  risk.  Extreme  care 
should  be  exercised  before  moving  in  a  direction  that  carries  the  risk  of  un¬ 
leashing  a  nuclear  proliferation  “cascade” — such  as  moving  prematurely  in 
the  direction  of  a  wholly  nonnuclear  force  structure.  As  a  2007  report  by  the 
Department  of  State’s  International  Security  Advisory  Board  concludes, 

There  is  clear  evidence  in  diplomatic  channels  that  US  assurances  to  include  the 
nuclear  umbrella  have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  the  single  most  important  reason 
many  allies  have  foresworn  nuclear  weapons.  This  umbrella  is  too  important  to 
sacrifice  on  the  basis  of  an  unproven  ideal  that  nuclear  disarmament  in  the  US 
would  lead  to  a  more  secure  world  ...  a  lessening  of  the  US  nuclear  umbrella 
could  very  well  trigger  a  cascade  [of  nuclear  proliferation]  in  East  Asia  and  the 
Middle  East.54 


The  Credibility  of  US  Nuclear  Threats: 
Implications  for  the  Arsenal 

If  we  hope  to  apply  the  logic  of  punitive  deterrence  to  an  opponent  in 
an  acute  contingency,  then  that  opponent  must  attribute  some  credibility 
to  our  threats.  Whether  the  intensity  of  that  belief  corresponds  to  Kahn’s 
favored  threat  that  leaves  little  to  chance,  or  to  Schelling’s  threat  that  leaves 
something  to  chance,  the  opponent  must  anticipate  that  there  is  some  prob¬ 
ability  that  the  US  threat  would  be  executed. 

In  the  past,  militarists  and  dictators  have  seen  in  America’s  Western  and 
democratic  scruples  license  to  provoke  the  United  States.  These  leaders 
have  included  Adolf  Hitler,  Hideki  Tojo,  Mao  Zedong,  Saddam  ffussein, 
and  Slobodan  Milosevic.33  Adolf  Hitler  frequently  boasted  that  he  was  not 
limited  by  “bourgeois  scruples”  in  the  manner  of  liberal  democracies  and 
that  this  would  help  ensure  his  success.  Or,  as  Slobodan  Milosevic  proudly 
declared,  “I  am  ready  to  walk  on  corpses,  and  the  West  is  not.  That  is  why 
I  shall  win.”36  Obviously,  both  Hitler  and  Milosevic  misjudged  their  situa¬ 
tions.  However,  their  expectations  that  Western  democratic  norms  would 
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provide  the  basis  for  their  victory  likely  contributed  to  their  willingness 
to  provoke. 

This  point  has  implications  for  the  US  nuclear  arsenal’s  value  for  de¬ 
terrence.  In  some  instances,  low-yield,  accurate  nuclear  weapons  may 
contribute  to  a  US  deterrent  threat  that  is  more  believable  than  otherwise 
would  be  the  case.  The  US  “legacy”  nuclear  arsenal’s  generally  high  yields 
and  limited  precision  could  threaten  to  inflict  so  many  innocent  casualties 
that  some  opponents  eager  to  find  a  rationale  for  action  may  seize  on  the 
possibility  that  a  US  president  would  not  execute  an  expressed  nuclear 
deterrent  threat.  Uncertainty  regarding  the  US  threat  in  such  cases  could 
work  against  the  desired  deterrent  effect. 

America’s  aversion  to  causing  “collateral  damage”  is  well  known.  Some 
opponents  clearly  see  proper  US  concerns  about  civilian  casualties,  “nation¬ 
building,”  and  winning  “hearts  and  minds”  as  US  vulnerabilities  to  be  ex¬ 
ploited.  They  may  disdain  as  particularly  incredible  deterrence  threats 
based  on  the  generally  high  nuclear  yields  of  the  US  Cold  War  arsenal, 
given  the  civilian  destruction  which  high  yields  could  cause.  The  US  desire 
to  minimize  unintended  destruction,  inspire  postconflict  support  from 
an  opponent’s  liberated  populace,  and  pursue  postconflict  reconstruction 
may  be  priorities  in  the  contemporary  period  that  reduce  the  apparent 
credibility  of  Cold  War-style  assured  destruction  nuclear  threats.57  In 
these  cases,  US  nonnuclear  and  very  discriminate  nuclear  capabilities  may 
be  important  for  US  deterrence  credibility.  During  the  Cold  War — when 
US  survival  was  at  stake  and  the  context  involved  thousands  of  nuclear 
weapons  on  each  side — these  types  of  considerations  were  likely  to  have 
been  less  pertinent  to  considerations  of  credibility.  Now,  however,  they 
point  toward  the  potential  value  of  advanced  nonnuclear  and  highly  dis¬ 
criminate  nuclear  threat  options  for  deterrence  credibility.  Some  studies 
done  late  in  the  Cold  War,  and  looking  20  years  into  the  future,  pointed 
to  the  same  conclusion.58 

Consequently,  reducing  nuclear  yields  and  improving  the  accuracy  of 
US  nuclear  forces  may  be  important  for  contingencies  in  which  nuclear 
deterrence  is  critical  but  new,  post-Cold  War  priorities  are  in  play.  Again, 
this  suggestion  is  not,  as  some  commentators  charge,  a  rejection  of  deter¬ 
rence  in  favor  of  “destabilizing,”  “war-fighting”  nuclear  weapons.  Such  a 
characterization  is  to  apply  loaded  Cold  War  deterrence  labels  to  a  context 
in  which  they  lack  meaning.  The  potential  value  of  low-yield,  accurate 
nuclear  weapons  is  fully  consistent  with  their  possible  deterrent  effect. 
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US  strategic  policies  guided  by  balance-of-terror  and  assured-destruction 
metrics  subverted  long-standing  moral  strictures  against  threatening  ci¬ 
vilians  in  favor  of  the  goal  of  deterrence  “stability.”  In  the  contemporary 
era,  however,  when  the  stakes  at  risk  for  the  United  States  in  a  regional 
crisis  do  not  include  national  survival,  and  when  postconflict  reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  minimization  of  damage  to  the  opponent  and  its  neighbors  may 
be  priority  goals,  the  credibility  of  the  US  deterrent  may  rest  not  on  how 
much  damage  can  be  threatened  a  la  assured  destruction,  but  rather  on  how 
controlled  is  that  threatened  damage.  Traditional  moral  considerations  and 
the  efficacy  of  deterrence  may  now  merge. 

In  short,  as  the  apparent  success  of  nuclear  deterrence  during  the  1991 
Gulf  War  illustrated,  perceptions  are  key  to  deterrence.  Nuclear  threats 
may  be  important,  but  high  nuclear  yields  and  limited  precision  may  not 
appear  to  constitute  credible  threats  to  opponents  who  understand  US 
concerns  about  inflicting  “collateral  damage”  and  expect  that  US  “self-de¬ 
terrence”  would  provide  them  greater  freedom  of  action.  We  should  not 
want  the  relatively  high  yields  and  modest  accuracies  of  the  US  Cold  War 
legacy  nuclear  arsenal  to  give  an  opportunity  for  contemporary  opponents 
to  view  US  deterrence  threats  with  disdain. 

It  does  not  require  much  foresight  or  imagination  to  conclude  that — to 
the  extent  that  the  logic  of  deterrence  applies — under  plausible  circumstances 
US  threats  may  more  readily  serve  deterrence  purposes  when  US  forces  can 
hold  enemy  sanctuaries  at  risk  with  minimal  unintended  damage.  Leaving 
uncontested  an  opponent’s  potential  belief  that  the  United  States  would 
be  incapable  of  threatening  its  sanctuaries,  or  would  be  “self-deterred”  by 
enlightened  scruples  from  executing  its  deterrence  threats,  may  contribute 
to  that  opponent’s  felt  freedom  to  provoke  the  United  States.  This  is  not 
a  far-fetched  concern.  Contemporary  rogue  states  appear  eager  to  exploit 
both  mechanisms  in  the  hope  of  escaping  US  deterrence  constraints.  In  this 
context,  capabilities  dubbed  “destabilizing”  by  traditional  balance-of-terror 
categorization — such  as  precision  accuracy  and  counterforce  potential — 
may  be  important  for  deterrence.  The  old  notion  that  a  coherent  distinction 
can  be  drawn  between  “stabilizing”  forces  intended  to  serve  deterrence 
purposes  and  “destabilizing”  forces  for  “war  fighting”  fits  the  old  formula 
but  does  not  fit  these  contemporary  circumstances. 

Finally,  some  commentators  have  opposed  US  development  of  nuclear 
weapons  intended  to  limit  collateral  damage  because  they  claim  that  US 
forces  designed  to  do  so  would  be  considered  by  a  president  to  be  more 
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“useable,”  thus  “lowering  the  threshold”  to  US  nuclear  employment:  “The 
implication  is  that,  if  their  resulting  collateral  damage  can  be  substantially 
reduced  by  lowering  the  explosive  power  of  the  warhead,  nuclear  weapons 
would  be  more  politically  palatable  and  therefore  more  ‘useable’  for  at¬ 
tacking  deeply  buried  targets  in  tactical  missions — even  in  or  near  urban 
settings,  which  can  be  the  preferred  locales  for  such  targets.”59 

This  critique  posits  that  the  United  States  should  forego  a  capability 
that  may  be  valuable  for  deterrence  for  fear  that  a  president  might  employ 
it  cavalierly.  Such  a  trade-off  is  at  least  questionable,  particularly  given 
the  absence  of  any  history  of  such  cavalier  presidential  behavior.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  because  an  opponent  might  consider  a  US  nuclear  deterrent  threat 
to  be  credible  does  not  also  mean  that  it  is  regarded  by  presidents  as  easily 
employable — as  was  demonstrated  during  the  1991  Gulf  War.  A  president’s 
decision  calculus  about  the  actual  employment  of  nuclear  weapons  is 
likely  to  be  affected  by  many  factors,  particularly  including  the  severity 
and  circumstances  of  the  provocation,  other  priority  US  goals,  allied  con¬ 
siderations,  immediate  foreign  and  domestic  political  circumstances,  and 
personal  moral  perspectives.  The  manifest  characteristics  of  US  weapons 
may  be  more  salient  to  an  opponent’s  view  of  US  credibility  than  it  is  to  a 
president’s  view  of  their  usability.  A  president’s  perceptions  of  useable  and 
opponents’  views  of  credible  need  not  be  conflated. 

Can  there  be  confident  promises  that  more  “discriminate”  US  nuclear 
capabilities  would  strengthen  US  deterrence  efforts  or  make  the  difference 
between  deterrence  working  or  failing  on  any  given  occasion?  No;  of  course 
not.  In  the  absence  of  a  specific  examination  of  opponent  and  context,  we 
are  dealing  again  in  speculative  generalizations  about  how  deterrence  may 
operate.  The  particular  types  of  nuclear  capabilities  necessary  to  threaten 
opponents’  deeply  buried  bunkers  and  other  targets,  while  minimizing 
the  potential  for  collateral  damage,  could  provide  the  needed  lethality  and 
credibility  for  deterrence  on  occasion.  However,  an  opponent  also  could 
miss  such  fine  points  regarding  US  nuclear  capabilities,  or  be  so  motivated 
that  the  specific  character  of  the  US  nuclear  threat  is  irrelevant  to  its  deci¬ 
sion  making.  What  can  be  said  is  that — unless  a  close  examination  of  op¬ 
ponents  suggests  otherwise — these  types  of  specialized  nuclear  capabilities 
cannot  reasonably  be  touted  as  ensuring  deterrence  credibility  or  dismissed  a 
priori  as  destabilizing  and  intended  for  war-fighting  vice  deterrence  pur¬ 
poses.  In  the  contemporary  environment  they  may  be  intended  for  and 
well-suited  to  the  political  goals  of  deterrence  and  assurance. 
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The  Nuclear  Disarmament  Vision 

Throughout  the  Cold  War  and  post-Cold  War  years,  various  groups 
and  individuals  have  put  forth  initiatives  for  the  long-term  elimination 
of  nuclear  weapons  or  their  near-term  reduction  to  small  numbers.  With 
the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  many  thoughtful  people  understandably  ques¬ 
tion  why  the  United  States  should  continue  to  maintain  nuclear  weapons, 
particularly  if  most  plausible  adversaries  can  be  defeated  militarily  with 
conventional  forces  alone.  The  point  here  is  that,  on  some  occasions,  de¬ 
terrence  and  assurance  will  be  the  priority  goals.  Numerous  countries — 
including  contemporary  opponents  and  allies — give  every  indication  that 
they  perceive  unique  value  in  nuclear  weapons  for  those  purposes,  whether 
or  not  US  domestic  commentators  believe  it  or  want  it  to  be  true.  Those 
perceptions  alone  create  the  potential  value  of  nuclear  weapons  for  deter¬ 
ring  opponents  and  assuring  allies. 

A  common  problem  with  recent  and  past  nuclear  disarmament  initiatives 
is  that  they  emphasize  the  risks  of  maintaining  US  nuclear  capabilities,  but 
are  silent  or  wholly  superficial  in  discussing  the  risks  of  their  elimination. 
The  postulated  benefit  from  US  moves  toward  giving  up  nuclear  capabili¬ 
ties  typically  is  presented  in  terms  of  the  contribution  such  a  move  suppos¬ 
edly  would  make  to  the  goal  of  nuclear  nonproliferation.60  US  steps  toward 
global  nuclear  disarmament  supposedly  will  begin  the  action-reaction  pro¬ 
cess  of  eliminating  those  nuclear  threats  that  justify  retaining  US  nuclear 
weapons  for  deterrence:  no  such  threat,  no  such  need.  As  I  have  argued 
elsewhere,  the  traditional  balance-of-terror’s  simplistic  action-reaction  pro¬ 
cess  is  utterly  inadequate  for  contemporary  strategic  conditions.  Whatever 
the  merit  of  that  metaphor  for  this  application,  however,  the  question  of 
nuclear  disarmament  must  include  a  net  assessment — a  review  of  the  value 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  related  downside  of  losing  that  value. 

The  burden  of  proof  is  on  those  who  now  assert  that  adversaries  would 
be  deterred  reliably  by  US  nonnuclear  capabilities;  that  allies  similarly 
would  be  assured  reliably  by  the  same;  that  opponents  dutifully  would 
follow  the  US  example;  and,  that  the  United  States  could  be  confident 
they  had  done  so.  Considerable  evidence  points  to  the  contrary  in  each  case. 
In  2006,  British  prime  minister  Tony  Blair  made  this  point  against  those 
questioning  his  decision  to  modernize  Britain’s  nuclear  capabilities: 

Those  who  question  this  decision  need  to  explain  why  [nuclear]  disarmament  by  the 

UK  would  help  our  security  They  would  need  to  prove  that  such  a  gesture  would 

change  the  minds  of  hardliners  and  extremists  in  countries  which  are  developing 
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these  nuclear  capabilities.  They  would  need  to  show  that  terrorists  would  be  less 
likely  to  conspire  against  us  with  hostile  governments  because  we  had  given  up  our 
nuclear  weapons.  They  would  need  to  argue  that  the  UK  would  be  safer  by  giving 
up  the  deterrent  and  that  our  capacity  to  act  would  not  be  constrained  by  nuclear 
blackmail  by  others.61 

Blair’s  critics  and  their  US  counterparts  who  now  advocate  that  the 
United  States  embrace  the  “vision”  of  nuclear  disarmament  have  not  begun 
to  offer  a  plausible  net  assessment  in  response  to  this  challenge.  Instead, 
they  appear  satisfied  to  assert  the  old  action-reaction/inaction-inaction 
balance-of-terror  adage,  along  with  the  equally  dubious  claim — also  de¬ 
rived  from  the  old  formula — that  deterrence  now  can  be  orchestrated  to 
work  reliably  with  nonnuclear  forces  alone.  Both  assertions  can  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  reflecting  hope  over  considerable  evidence. 

There  are  conditions  that  should  be  considered  critical  milestones  for 
any  significant  US  steps  toward  nuclear  disarmament.  The  realization  of 
some  of  those  conditions  would  represent  a  more  dramatic  restructur¬ 
ing  of  international  relations  than  has  occurred  since  the  1648  Peace  of 
Westphalia.  This  should  not  preclude  creative  thinking  about  prudent 
steps  toward  greatly  reduced  reliance  on  nuclear  weapons,  but  it  certainly 
should  make  us  wary  of  embracing  the  vision  of  nuclear  disarmament  as  a 
practicable  goal  in  the  absence  of  such  dramatic  change. 

For  example,  one  of  the  reasons  nuclear  deterrence  has  been  valuable  is 
that  it  appears  to  have  disciplined  the  behavior  of  some  states  that  otherwise 
could  not  be  trusted  to  behave  peaceably.  Not  all  states  are  trustworthy,  and 
it  is  those  untrustworthy  states  with  hostile  designs  that  often  pose  security 
challenges;  they  are  called  “rogues”  for  a  reason.  In  the  past,  such  untrust¬ 
worthy  governments  included  Hitler’s  Germany  and  Stalin’s  Soviet  Union; 
now  they  include  the  governments  of  Iran,  North  Korea,  and  Syria.  These 
particular  rogue  leaderships  may  come  and  go,  but  in  the  future,  there  will 
be  comparably  untrustworthy  leaderships  with  hostile  intent.  This  is  per¬ 
tinent  because  there  is  no  indication  that,  in  a  world  of  sovereign  states, 
adequate  international  verification  and  enforcement  measures  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  backstop  nuclear  disarmament,  much  less  the  elimination  of  CBW. 
Most  experience  points  to  the  contrary. 

The  Clinton  administration’s  thoughtful  undersecretary  of  defense  for 
policy,  Walter  Slocombe,  observed  rightly  in  this  regard  that  if  “some¬ 
how”  all  of  the  pertinent  powers  of  the  world  were  to  accept  the  vision  of 
nuclear  disarmament,  its  realization  would  demand  “a  verification  regime 
of  extraordinary  rigor  and  intrusiveness.  This  would  have  to  go  far  be- 
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yond  any  currently  in  existence  or  even  under  contemplation.”62  Secretary 
Slocombe  noted  that  the  challenge  to  establishing  the  necessary  verifica¬ 
tion  regime  should  be  obvious — it  would  have  to  include  “certain  and 
timely”  procedures  for  “forcible”  international  action  to  ensure  compli¬ 
ance.63  In  the  absence  of  a  trustworthy  authority  with  much  of  the  power 
and  prerogative  of  a  world  government,  such  a  verification  and  enforce¬ 
ment  regime  cannot  exist.  The  enduring  lack  of  reliable  verification  and 
enforcement — combined  with  the  likelihood  that  some  states  will  be 
untrustworthy,  armed,  and  aggressive — explains  why  disarmament  visions 
must  remain  visions  in  a  world  of  sovereign  states. 

There  are  real  risks  associated  with  the  possession  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Great  risk  also  may  be  expected  if  the  United  States  and  its  allies  were 
to  give  up  nuclear  weapons  in  the  mistaken  belief  that  untrustworthy, 
hostile  states  no  longer  could  pose  WMD  threats.  The  same  hostility  and 
lack  of  trust  inherent  in  international  relations  which  creates  the  need  for 
nuclear  deterrence  prevents  the  realization  of  visionary  solutions  to  end 
that  need.64 

Other  than  the  occasional,  unpromising  call  for  world  government,65 
the  proponents  of  nuclear  disarmament  have  not  begun  to  suggest  how 
this  sturdy  barrier  to  the  realization  of  their  vision  and  like  visions  in  past 
centuries  may  be  breached  while  maintaining  US  security  and  the  security 
of  allies.  We  all  would  like  to  hear  and  to  believe,  but  no  plausible  answer 
is  offered. 

In  his  final  speech  to  the  US  Congress,  Winston  Churchill  warned, 
“Be  careful  above  all  things  not  to  let  go  of  the  atomic  weapon  until  you 
are  sure  and  more  than  sure  that  other  means  of  preserving  peace  are  in 
your  hands!”66  There  is  no  known  basis  for  concluding  that  those  “other 
means”  are  at  hand  or  that  threats  to  peace  will  disappear.  Until  then,  em¬ 
bracing  nuclear  disarmament  seriously  as  the  priority  US  goal  should  be 
recognized  as  entailing  the  serious  risk  of  further  vilifying  those  US  forces  that 
may  be  important  to  deter  future  war,  assure  allies,  and  help  contain  nuclear 
proliferation. 

Balance-of-Terror  Tenets  versus  Plausible 
Deep  Nuclear  Force  Reductions 

Not  all  visions  offer  a  wise  path  forward.  Karl  Marx’s  slogan  “From  each 
according  to  his  ability,  to  each  according  to  his  needs”  was  a  beautiful 
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vision  borrowed  from  Scripture.  Attempts  to  realize  that  vision  in  the 
Soviet  Union  instead  produced  misery  for  millions  and  probably  set  back 
Russian  economic  development  by  half  a  century. 

The  vision  of  zero  nuclear  weapons  appears  beautiful.67  Yet,  were  the 
United  States  to  pursue  that  vision  as  its  priority  goal,  it  could  degrade 
the  deterrence  of  war  and  the  assurance  of  allies.  In  contrast,  these  same 
risks  do  not  necessarily  apply  to  deep  reductions  in  the  US  strategic  nuclear 
arsenal.  Deep  nuclear  reductions  could  be  consistent  with  continued  sup¬ 
port  for  US  strategic  goals  in  a  dynamic  strategic  environment — which  is 
why  they  could  be  undertaken  prudently  in  select  circumstances.68 

The  continuing  undisciplined  application  of  the  balance-of-terror  te¬ 
nets  to  contemporary  questions  of  strategic  forces  and  policy,  however, 
will  likely  preclude  the  opportunity  for  prudent  deep  nuclear  force  reductions. 
As  applied,  those  tenets  work  against  the  US  policies  and  capabilities  that 
could  otherwise  help  to  mitigate  the  risks  associated  with  deep  nuclear  re¬ 
ductions  and  thus  help  to  make  them  acceptable  to  US  leaders  responsible 
for  “the  common  defense.” 

The  character  and  size  of  the  US  nuclear  arsenal  should  be  paced  by 
numerous  factors,  including: 

•  the  contemporary,  highly  dynamic  strategic  threat  environment; 

•  the  relationship  of  the  nuclear  arsenal  to  other  national  goals  (e.g., 
nonproliferation) ; 

•  the  goals  the  nuclear  arsenal  is  intended  to  serve  and  their  priorities, 
including  assurance  and  deterrence; 

•  the  potential  contributions  to  those  goals  by  other  nonnuclear  and 
nonmilitary  means;  and, 

•  budget  and  technical  realities. 

The  United  States  cannot  control  all  of  these  factors  with  any  predict¬ 
ability,  but  it  can  influence  some.  When  the  alignment  of  these  conditions 
presents  the  opportunity  for  prudent  deep  nuclear  reductions,  that  oppor¬ 
tunity  should  be  pursued  smartly.  The  Bush  administration’s  2002  Treaty 
of  Moscow,  for  example,  contained  a  two-thirds  reduction  in  the  permitted 
number  of  operationally  deployed  strategic  nuclear  weapons — from  the 
6,000  weapons  permitted  by  the  1991  START  I  treaty  to  a  range  of  1,700 
to  2,200  weapons.  At  the  time  of  the  Moscow  Treaty,  Bush  administration 
officials  publicly  identified  the  new  and  more  cooperative  relationship  with 
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the  Russian  Federation  as  enabling  such  dramatic  reductions.69  The  then- 
emerging  improvement  in  political  relations  with  Russia  on  a  broad  scale 
permitted  deep  reductions  in  the  US  strategic  nuclear  arsenal.  This  potential 
for  deep  reductions  was  not  the  result  of  negotiations  for  that  purpose  but  a 
basic  shift  in  political  relations.  US  officials  at  the  time  also  stated  explicitly 
that  deeper  reductions  were  possible  in  the  future  as  conditions  permitted 7° 

What  might  contribute  to  the  opportunity  for  further  prudent  reduc¬ 
tions?  In  2002,  Bush  administration  officials  included  the  development 
of  US  advanced  nonnuclear  forces  and  defensive  capabilities  as  possibly 
doing  so.71 

Developments  in  US  nonnuclear  offensive  weapons  and  damage- 
limitation  capabilities  could  plausibly  contribute  to  prudent  reductions 
by  helping  to  mitigate  the  possible  risks  of  deep  reductions  and  by  provid¬ 
ing  nonnuclear  offensive  and  defensive  capabilities  to  perform  some  duties 
reserved  to  nuclear  weapons  in  the  past.72  Significant  damage-limitation 
capabilities,  for  example,  could  help  to  reduce  a  risk  particularly  associated 
with  very  low  nuclear  force  numbers:  they  could  help  to  make  US  security 
less  vulnerable  to  dangerous  technical  and  geopolitical  surprises,  including 
deception  by  countries  that  had  ostensibly  agreed  to  deep  reductions  and 
thereby  contributed  to  the  freedom  felt  by  the  United  States  to  do  so. 

In  addition,  the  responsiveness  of  the  US  nuclear  and  strategic  forces 
production  infrastructure  in  principle  could  help  mitigate  another  of  the 
primary  risks  involved  in  deep  reductions — if  the  conditions  permitting 
deep  reductions  shift  and  reestablish  the  requirement  for  an  increase  in 
the  US  arsenal’s  quantity  or  quality.  The  risk  of  being  caught  short  in  a 
dynamic  environment  may  be  eased  by  retaining  a  stockpiled  reserve  of 
nuclear  weapons,  or  via  the  US  capability  to  respond  and  adapt  with  new 
nuclear  weapons  in  a  timely  way  without  relying  on  an  inventory  of  stockpiled 
weapons.  This  latter  possibility  follows  simply  from  the  principle  that  the 
United  States  may  not  need  to  have  on  hand  or  stockpiled  a  redundant 
reserve  of  nuclear  forces  if  they  can  be  produced  reliably  in  a  timely  fash¬ 
ion:  the  more  reliably,  rapidly,  and  credibly  the  United  States  can  recon¬ 
stitute  forces  in  a  shifting  threat  environment,  the  lower  the  need  to  rely  on 
existing  inventories  of  stockpiled  or  deployed  weapons.  Consequently,  the 
freedom  to  reduce  nuclear  weapons  deeply  ironically  may  benefit  from  the 
US  capability  to  restore  nuclear  forces  as  flexibly  and  rapidly  as  may  be 
required  by  changes  in  the  factors  that  pace  US  requirements. 
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In  short,  the  pacing  factor  most  under  US  control — that  is,  the  character 
of  US  strategic  capabilities  and  nuclear  production  infrastructure — may 
help  contribute  to  the  realization  of  deep  nuclear  force  reductions.  This 
could  be  accomplished  by  reducing  the  demand  for  deployed  or  stock¬ 
piled  nuclear  weapons  and  by  mitigating  the  risks  that  otherwise  could  be 
associated  with  deep  reductions — particularly  including  risks  of  surpris¬ 
ing  behavior  by  opponents  and  the  need  to  adjust  rapidly  to  changes  in 
the  threat  environment. 

The  continuing,  mechanical  application  of  balance-of-terror  idioms 
and  tenets  to  contemporary  questions  of  US  deterrence  strategy  and  stra¬ 
tegic  policies  will  undercut  US  policies  and  capabilities  that  could  facilitate 
the  opportunity  for  further  prudent  deep  nuclear  reductions.  Why?  First,  the 
balance-of-terror  formula  focuses  obsessively  on  calculating  the  number 
and  type  of  deployed  nuclear  weapons  considered  adequate  for  “stable” 
deterrence.  Long-term  linear  planning  around  that  number — and  setting 
successively  lower  arms-control  limitations — work  against  the  flexibility 
to  shift  and  adapt  strategy  and  capabilities  as  necessary  per  the  threat  con¬ 
ditions  that  pace  actual  need.  If  history  were  fixed  or  proceeding  reliably 
in  a  straight  line  toward  greater  amity  and  peace,  the  lack  of  flexibility 
embedded  in  the  balance-of-terror  formula  might  be  acceptable.  There  is 
little  evidence,  however,  of  such  a  happy  trajectory. 

Second,  the  contemporary  action-reaction  proposition  that  a  manifest 
US  capability  for  “new”  nuclear  weapons  production  should  be  rejected 
because  it  will  drive  nuclear  proliferation  argues  against  having  the  type  of 
viable  nuclear  production  infrastructure  that  could  help  the  United  States 
adjust  as  necessary  to  changes  in  the  threat  environment  without  relying  on 
inventories  of  deployed  or  stockpiled  weapons.  Similarly,  the  traditional  “in¬ 
stability”  arguments  now  leveled  against  nonnuclear  strategic  forces  may 
reduce  the  potential  for  the  development  and  deployment  of  nonnuclear 
strategic  weapons  that  could  permit  less  reliance  on  nuclear  weapons. 

Third,  the  traditional  balance-of-terror  presumption  against  supposedly 
“destabilizing”  damage-limitation  capabilities  could  keep  US  vulnerability 
to  the  risk  of  surprise  too  high  for  the  prudent  implementation  of  much 
deeper  reductions,  even  if  the  environment  is  so  conducive.  And,  at  very 
low  numbers  the  presumption  against  discriminate,  counterforce  offen¬ 
sive  forces  could  preclude  strategic  capabilities  important  for  effective  de¬ 
terrence  in  plausible  circumstances. 
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In  summary,  the  balance-of-terror  formula  and  tenets  tend  to  be  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  flexibility  and  adaptability  of  US  policy  and  forces  that 
could  contribute  to  prudent,  deep  nuclear  reductions  given  a  permissive 
threat  environment.  Sharp  opposition  to  past  US  policy  initiatives  for 
greater  flexibility  typically  followed  the  balance-of-terror  narrative,  in¬ 
cluding  the  critiques  of  the  1974  “Schlesinger  Doctrine”  (NSDM-242) 
and  Secretary  Brown’s  1980  “countervailing  strategy”  (PD-59).  And,  as 
is  discussed  below,  the  Bush  administration’s  2001  Nuclear  Posture  Re¬ 
view  (NPR)  endorsed  deep  nuclear  reductions,  the  possibility  for  further, 
deeper  nuclear  reductions,  and  each  of  the  capabilities  described  briefly  above 
that  could facilitate  further  prudent  reductions.  Yet  these  NPR  initiatives  ran 
afoul  of  the  continuing  power  of  the  same  balance-of-terror  narrative  and 
have  largely  been  stymied  as  a  result. 

The  2001  Nuclear  Posture  Review: 

A  Self-Conscious  Step  toward  Prudent  Deep  Reductions 

The  Bush  administration’s  2001  NPR  was  mandated  by  Congress  to 
examine  the  roles  and  value  of  US  strategic  forces  in  the  post-Cold  War 
strategic  environment,  particularly  including  nuclear  weapons.73  It  identi¬ 
fied  several  avenues  to  strengthen  deterrence,  including  the  need  to  under¬ 
stand  opponents  better  so  that  the  United  States  can  “tailor  its  deterrence 
strategies  to  the  greatest  effect.”74  The  NPR  correspondingly  emphasized 
the  need  for  a  wide  spectrum  of  capabilities — conventional  and  nuclear, 
offensive  and  defensive — to  support  the  tailoring  of  US  deterrence  strate¬ 
gies  against  a  diverse  set  of  potential  contingencies  and  opponents.75 

Senior  US  officials  emphasized  that  the  NPR  firmly  embraced  deter¬ 
rence  as  a  continuing  fundamental  US  goal,76  and  that  it  focused  on  de¬ 
terring  post-Cold  War  threats  including,  in  particular,  those  posed  by 
WMD  proliferation.77  Secretary  of  Defense  Rumsfeld’s  unclassified  “Fore¬ 
word”  to  the  NPR  Report  specified  that  its  policy  direction  was  designed 
to  “improve  our  ability  to  deter  attack”  while  reducing  “our  dependence 
on  nuclear  weapons”  for  deterrence  and  placing  greater  weight  on  non¬ 
nuclear  strategic  capabilities.78  Correspondingly,  it  emphasized  the  need 
for  flexibility  in  US  strategic  force  sizing  as  necessary  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  variety  of  possible  future  threat  conditions,  and  delinked  the  sizing 
of  US  nuclear  force  levels  from  those  of  Russia,  which  was  not  considered 
an  immediate  threat It  concluded  that  the  immediate  deterrence  role  for 
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US  nuclear  weapons  could  be  met  with  far  fewer  deployed  nuclear  forces 
and  that  US  nuclear  requirements  could  recede  further  as  advanced  non¬ 
nuclear  weapons  and  defenses  matured.80 

In  addition,  Secretary  Rumsfeld  specified  that  a  potential  problem  with 
the  extant  nuclear  arsenal  was  its  combination  of  relatively  modest  ac¬ 
curacy  and  large  warhead  yields.81  The  NPR  pointed  to  the  potential  for 
low-yield,  precision  nuclear  threat  options  and  the  ability  to  hold  hard 
and  deeply  buried  targets  at  risk  to  improve  US  deterrence  capability  and 
credibility.82  Correspondingly,  the  NPR  called  for  the  US  capability  to 
“modify,  upgrade  or  replace  portions  of  the  extant  nuclear  force  or  de¬ 
velop  concepts  for  follow-on  nuclear  weapons  systems  better  suited  to  the 
nation’s  needs.”83 

Finally,  as  mentioned  above,  the  NPR  concluded  that  the  new  relation¬ 
ship  with  Russia  permitted  the  United  States  to  reduce  by  approximately 
two-thirds  its  deployed  strategic  nuclear  warheads  from  the  START  I 
ceiling  of  6, 000, 84  and  that  the  requirements  for  nuclear  weapons  might 
be  reduced  further  still  as  US  nonnuclear  and  defensive  capabilities  ad¬ 
vanced.85  Senior  Department  of  Defense  officials  specified  that  the  NPR’s 
sizing  of  strategic  nuclear  warheads  at  1,700-2,200  did  not  include  Russia 
as  an  immediate  threat.86  As  Undersecretary  of  Defense  Douglas  Feith 
said  in  open  testimony,  “We  can  reduce  the  number  of  operationally  de¬ 
ployed  warheads  to  this  level  because  ...  we  excluded  from  our  calculation 
of  nuclear  requirements  for  immediate  contingencies  the  previous,  long¬ 
standing  requirements  centered  on  the  Soviet  Union  and,  more  recently, 
Russia.  This  is  a  dramatic  departure  from  the  Cold  War  approach  to  nuclear 
force  sizing.”87  Force  sizing  instead  was  calculated  to  support  the  immediate 
requirements  for  deterrence  and  to  contribute  to  the  additional  goals  of  as¬ 
suring  allies,  dissuading  opponents,  and  providing  a  hedge  against  the  pos¬ 
sible  emergence  of  more  severe,  future  military  threats  or  severe  technical 
problems  in  the  nuclear  arsenal.88 

The  NPR  intentionally  moved  beyond  the  balance-of-terror  formula  that 
reduces  US  strategic  nuclear  force  sizing  to  the  familiar  deterrence  calcula¬ 
tion  of  US  warheads  and  opponents’  targets.  This  was  not  unprecedented. 
Former  secretary  of  defense  Schlesinger  discussed  his  1974  “essential 
equivalence”  metric  for  strategic  forces  as  intended  to  contribute  to  allied 
and  enemy  perceptions  of  overall  US  strength. 

The  NPR  also  walked  away  from  the  balance-of-terror  tenet  that  societal 
protection  is  useless,  unnecessary,  and  “destabilizing.”  Instead,  Secretary 
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Rumsfeld  tied  ballistic  missile  defense  (BMD)  deployment  directly  to  denial 
deterrence  and  improved  crisis-management  options,  in  addition  to  provid¬ 
ing  possible  relief  against  the  failure  of  deterrence:  .  active  and  passive  de¬ 
fenses  will  not  be  perfect.  However,  by  denying  or  reducing  the  effectiveness 
of  limited  attacks,  defenses  can  discourage  attacks,  provide  new  capabilities 
for  managing  crises,  and  provide  insurance  against  the  failure  of  traditional 
deterrence.”89  The  subsequent  formal  announcement  in  December  2002  by 
Pres.  George  W.  Bush  that  the  United  States  would  deploy  strategic  BMD 
against  limited  offensive  missile  threats  was  perhaps  the  most  visible  break 
from  long-standing  balance-of-terror  policy  guidelines. 

Finally,  the  NPR  endorsed  a  “responsive”  industrial  infrastructure  to  help 
provide  the  basis  for  flexible  and  timely  adjustment  of  US  strategic  capa¬ 
bilities  to  technological  and  geopolitical  developments.  Again,  a  goal  was 
to  ease  the  requirement  for  deployed  or  stockpiled  nuclear  weapons;  as  in¬ 
creased  reliance  could  be  placed  on  a  responsive  industrial  infrastructure  to 
allow  necessary  adjustment  to  shifting  technical  or  political  conditions,  there 
could  be  less  reliance  on  deployed  and  nondeployed  reserve  warheads.90 

In  summary,  the  NPR  established  force  sizing  metrics  that  took  into  ac¬ 
count  US  national  goals  in  addition  to  deterrence.  It  recognized  the  poten¬ 
tial  for  deep  force-level  reductions,  given  the  new  relationship  with  Russia, 
and  sought  to  mitigate  the  risks  of  those  reductions  (and  possible  future, 
deeper  reductions)  by  establishing  a  flexible,  adaptable  approach  to  force 
deployments,  promoting  strategic  nonnuclear  forces  and  defenses,  and  es¬ 
tablishing  a  responsive  industrial  infrastructure  that  could  reduce  reliance 
on  the  maintenance  of  deployed  and  stockpiled  nuclear  weapons. 

Another  Balance-of-Terror/Assured-Destruction 
Counterreformation:Two  Steps  Back 

Key  commentators  and  members  of  Congress  from  both  parties  were 
unsympathetic  to  the  NPR  and  its  recommendations,  some  decidedly  so. 
Responses  to  the  NPR  reflected  both  misunderstanding  of  its  content 
and  the  long-familiar  points  of  opposition  to  any  strategic  policy  initia¬ 
tive  departing  from  balance-of-terror  and  assured-destruction  orthodoxy, 
whether  from  Democratic  or  Republican  administrations. 

Opposition  to  the  NPR  mirrored  the  sharp  criticism  of  both  NSDM-242 
and  PD-59.  In  each  case,  criticism  followed  from  the  familiar  balance-of- 
terror/assured-destruction  formula:  support  for  multiple  US  nuclear  threat 
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options  and  the  endorsement  of  modest  counterforce  strategic  capabilities 
supposedly  was  the  work  of  nuclear  “war-fighting”  hawks  who  rejected 
deterrence. 

Commentators  who  continued  to  calculate  US  strategic  force  require¬ 
ments  via  the  Cold  War’s  arithmetic  formula  dismissed  the  official  claim 
that  Russia  was  not  included  in  the  NPR’s  1,700-2,200  range  of  strategic 
warheads.  They  simply  could  not  fathom  how  the  standard  deterrence  for¬ 
mula  of  counting  US  warheads  and  opponents’  targets  could  result  in  the 
range  of  1,700-2,200  warheads  unless  Russia  continued  to  be  included 
as  the  immediate  threat  to  be  deterred.91  As  noted  above,  however,  that 
balance-of-terror  formula  was  not  the  NPR’s  measure;  the  old  metrics 
simply  could  not  take  into  account  the  requirements  stemming  from  the 
multiple  national  goals  of  assurance,  deterrence,  and  dissuasion  that  were 
included  in  the  NPR.92 

In  addition,  pointing  to  uncertainty  in  the  functioning  of  deterrence  and 
recommending  damage-limitation  measures  as  a  hedge  against  that  uncer¬ 
tainty  challenged  the  core  balance-of-terror  tenets.  When  the  NPR  recom¬ 
mended  a  defensive  hedge  and  a  spectrum  of  offensive  capabilities — nuclear 
and  nonnuclear — to  strengthen  deterrence,  the  old  labels  of  “war-fighting” 
and  “destabilizing”  could  not  be  far  behind. 

Commentators’  applications  of  the  familiar  Cold  War  formulas  and 
metrics  to  the  NPR’s  initiatives  led  inevitably  to  the  erroneous  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  NPR’s  recommendations  reflected  a  rejection  of  deterrence 
in  favor  of  a  “destabilizing,”  “war-fighting”  strategy.93  One  commentator’s 
assessment  was  typical  in  this  regard:  “Throughout  the  nuclear  age,  the 
fundamental  goal  has  been  to  prevent  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  Now 
the  policy  has  been  turned  upside  down.  It  is  to  keep  nuclear  weapons  as  a 
tool  of  war-fighting  rather  than  a  tool  of  deterrence.”94  Precisely  the  same 
charge  was  leveled  at  NSDM-242  and  PD-59,  despite  the  fact  that  neither 
they  nor  the  NPR  fit  such  a  description.95 

The  NPR’s  embrace  of  strategic  BMD  also  predictably  brought  charges 
of  instability  and  the  action-reaction  “law”  back  into  play:  “Not  only  did 
this  action  destroy  the  arms  reduction  process  ...  it  made  inevitable  the 
next  round  of  arms  escalation.  Missile  defense  began  as  Ronald  Reagan’s 
fantasy  ....  The  resuscitation  of  the  fantasy  of  missile  defense,  and  with 
it  the  raising  from  the  dead  of  the  arms  race,  may  result  in  catastrophes  in 
comparison  to  which  [the  war  in]  Iraq  is  benign.”96 
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This  narrative  on  the  NPR — derived  wholly  from  the  Cold  War’s  balance- 
of-terror  standards  and  terms  of  art — reverberated  first  within  the  United 
States  and  then  abroad.  With  that,  critics  could  cite  each  other  as  authori¬ 
tative  validation  of  their  interpretation  and  critiques  of  the  NPR. 

A  similar  application  of  Cold  War  norms  to  the  NPR  was  seen  in  most 
congressional  commentary  and  opposition.  Consequently,  much  of  the 
NPR’s  recommended  strategic  force  program  has  not  been  pursued.  Former 
senior  Pentagon  official  Tom  Scheber  has  observed  in  this  regard,  “ Little 
progress  has  been  made  on  plans  to  develop  and  field  prompt,  conventional 
global  strike  [capabilities]  and  to  modernize  the  nuclear  force.  In  addition, 
initiatives  to  modernize  the  nuclear  warhead  research  and  production  infra¬ 
structure  and  restore  functionality  have  not  progressed  substantially.”97 

This  opposition  was  made  more  enduring  and  salient  than  might  other¬ 
wise  have  been  the  case  by  the  Bush  administration’s  relatively  modest 
efforts  to  present  and  explain  the  NPR  publicly.  In  comparison  to  pre¬ 
vious  major  initiatives  in  strategic  policy — including  NSDM-242  and 
PD- 5 9 — there  was  considerably  less  apparent  public  effort  by  the  White 
House  and  the  Department  of  Defense  to  make  the  case  that  the  new 
realities  of  the  twenty-first  century  demanded  the  approaches  to  deter¬ 
rence  and  strategic  forces  presented  in  the  NPR. 

A  critique  based  on  the  Cold  War’s  balance-of-terror  orthodoxy  was 
inevitable,  even  had  there  been  a  vigorous  effort  on  the  part  of  officials  to 
present  and  explain  the  NPR.  That  critique  has  greeted  every  attempted 
policy  departure  from  orthodoxy  since  the  1960s;  it  constitutes  the  base¬ 
line  of  accepted  wisdom  about  deterrence  and  strategic  forces  for  many  in 
the  United  States.  The  combination  of  decades-long  familiarity  with  the 
idioms  and  standards  of  the  “stable”  balance-of-terror/ assured-destruction 
model,  and  a  limited  public  effort  by  the  administration  to  explain  the 
NPR,  virtually  ensured  that  the  familiar  critique  based  on  past  terms  and 
definitions  would  become  the  accepted  public  narrative  on  the  NPR.  That 
narrative,  in  turn,  became  the  basis  for  congressional  opposition. 

In  addition,  and  unsurprisingly,  there  were  extreme-sounding  com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  NPR  that  appeared  to  be  driven  by  partisan  politics.  For 
example,  Dr.  Helen  Caldicott,  a  cofounder  of  Physicians  for  Social  Re¬ 
sponsibility,  provided  the  following  crude,  politically  partisan  commen¬ 
tary  during  the  lead-up  to  the  2004  presidential  elections:  “My  prognosis 
is,  if  nothing  changes  and  Bush  is  reelected,  within  ten  or  twenty  years, 
there  will  be  no  life  on  the  planet,  or  little.”98  Similarly,  a  Los  Angeles  Times 
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commentary  told  of  “a  hawkish  Republican  dream  of  a  “  ‘winnable  nuclear 
war’  ”  that  threatened  a  “nuclear  road  of  no  return,”  and  that  “could  put 
the  world  on  a  suicidal  course.”99  Another  asserted,  “With  Strangelovian 
genius”  the  NPR  “puts  forth  chilling  new  contingencies  for  nuclear  war.”100 
Such  descriptions  were  pure  hyperbole,  of  course,  but — presented  with  the 
appearance  of  insight — they  were  frightening  hyperbole. 

Leaving  such  extreme  commentary  aside,  most  of  the  reasoned  critique 
of  the  NPR  was  based  on  standard  balance-of-terror/ assured-destruction 
formulas  and  definitions.  This  was  again  apparent  during  the  congres¬ 
sional  debate  over  RNEP.  Congressional  critics  objected  to  it  as  being  the 
“action”  that  would  inspire  the  “reaction”  of  nuclear  proliferation  and  to 
RNEP’s  putative  “war-fighting”  capability,  claiming  it  to  be  “destabiliz¬ 
ing”  and  contrary  to  deterrence. 

When  Cold  War  measures  of  merit  are  applied  in  such  a  fashion  to 
a  decidedly  post-Cold  War  strategic  policy  initiative,  that  initiative  can 
only  be  deemed  unacceptable;  the  NPR’s  recommendations  were  sure  to 
be  described  as  a  rejection  of  deterrence,  by  definition,  because  the  NPR 
did  not  follow  the  familiar  balance-of-terror  formula  and  related  strategic 
force  standards  and  goals.  The  critique  was  understandable  on  its  own 
terms  but  correspondingly  missed  the  greater  reality.  The  NPR’s  depar¬ 
ture  from  balance-of-terror  orthodoxy  did  not  reflect  a  rejection  of  deter¬ 
rence;  it  was,  instead,  an  intentional  step  away  from  the  definition  of  de¬ 
terrence  and  measures  of  US  strategic  force  adequacy  created  during  and 
for  increasingly  distant  Cold  War  conditions.101  It  sought  to  identify  the 
minimal  level  of  nuclear  capability  consistent  with  multiple  US  strategic 
goals  in  a  new  and  dynamic  strategic  environment.  And,  in  doing  so,  it 
recommended  a  two-thirds  reduction  in  forces  and  a  series  of  measures  to 
mitigate  the  risk  of  such  deep  nuclear  reductions — leaving  open  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  further  nuclear  cuts. 

The  irony  here  is  that  the  typical  critiques  of  the  NPR  charged  that  it 
was  a  throwback  to  Cold  War  thinking  when,  in  fact,  those  very  critiques 
sprang  from  the  vintage  balance-of-terror  narrative.  Commentators  re¬ 
sponded  yet  again  on  the  basis  of  past  strategic  measures  and,  unsurpris¬ 
ingly,  found  the  NPR  in  violation  of  the  definitions,  terms,  and  metrics 
of  that  old,  favored,  Cold  War  deterrence  formula — as  if  that  formula 
continues  to  be  coherent  in  conditions  so  different  from  those  which  gave 
it  intellectual  life. 
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The  NPR  was  neither  beyond  critique  nor  the  final  word  in  “new  think¬ 
ing”  about  strategic  forces  and  policy.  Useful  commentary,  however,  now 
can  only  be  based  on  recognition  that  our  thinking  about  deterrence,  de¬ 
fense,  and  strategic  forces  must  adapt  to  the  new  realities  of  the  twenty- 
first  century.  The  NPR’s  drive  to  help  create  conditions  suitable  for  pru¬ 
dent  nuclear  reductions  instead  was  challenged  by  traditional  Cold  War 
standards  and  idioms  that  now  have  little  meaning  or  value. 

Still  Holding  the  Horses 

There  is  an  anecdote,  perhaps  true,  that  early  in  World  War  II  the  British, 
in  need  of  field  pieces  for  coastal  defense,  hitched  to  trucks  a  light  artillery 
piece  with  a  lineage  dating  back  to  the  Boer  War  of  1899-1 902. 102  When 
an  attempt  was  made  to  identify  how  gun  crews  could  increase  its  rate 
of  fire  for  improved  defense,  those  studying  the  existing  procedure  for 
loading,  aiming,  and  firing  noticed  that  two  members  of  the  crew  stood 
motionless  and  at  attention  throughout  part  of  the  procedure.  An  old  ar¬ 
tillery  colonel  was  called  in  to  explain  why  two  members  of  a  five-member 
crew  stood  motionless  during  the  process,  seemingly  doing  nothing  useful. 
“Ah,’  he  said.  ‘I  have  it.  They  are  holding  the  horses.’”103  There  were,  of 
course,  no  longer  any  horses  to  hold,  but  the  crew  went  through  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  holding  them  nonetheless.  The  author  of  this  anecdote  concludes 
that  the  story  “suggests  nicely  the  pain  with  which  the  human  being  ac¬ 
commodates  himself  to  changing  conditions.  The  tendency  is  apparently 
involuntary  and  immediate  to  protect  oneself  against  the  shock  of  change 
by  continuing  in  the  presence  of  altered  situations  the  familiar  habits, 
however  incongruous,  of  the  past.”104 

The  continued  application  of  the  balance-of-terror  tenets  as  guidelines  for 
US  strategic  policy  is  akin  to  holding  on  to  nonexistent  horses.  The  expec¬ 
tation  of  well-informed,  “rational”  (i.e.,  prudent/ cautious)  opponents,  and 
the  related  expectation  that  the  absence  of  “suicidal”  decision  making  must 
lead  inevitably  to  the  predictable,  mechanical  functioning  of  deterrence,  are 
weak  reeds  upon  which  to  base  US  policy,  as  they  were  during  the  Cold 
War.  Former  defense  secretary  Robert  McNamara  has  stated  that  deterrence 
did  not  fail  catastrophically  at  the  time  because  “we  lucked  out.” 

Today,  it  is  even  more  dangerous  to  expect  the  functioning  of  deterrence 
to  be  predictable,  easily  understood,  achieved,  and  manipulated.  Holding 
on  to  such  unwarranted  expectations  virtually  ensures  that  the  next  failure 
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or  irrelevance  of  deterrence  will  come  as  a  surprise  and  that  the  United 
States  simultaneously  will  dawdle  in  pursuing  critical  defensive/preventive 
measures  and  avoid  the  hard  work  necessary  to  strengthen  deterrence  to 
the  extent  feasible. 

The  NPR  reflected  a  transformation  in  thinking  about  deterrence  and 
strategic  forces  brought  about  by  the  dramatic  change  in  conditions  from 
those  of  the  Cold  War.  Its  basic  recommendations  were  reasonable,  pru¬ 
dent  steps  to  align  better  our  strategic  policies  and  forces  to  the  realities 
of  the  new  era: 

•  Broadening  the  range  of  US  strategic  goals  that  define  the  adequacy 
of  US  strategic  forces. 

•  Expanding  US  deterrent  threat  options. 

•  Emphasizing  the  deterrent  role  for  nonnuclear  options. 

•  Raising  concern  about  the  uncertainty  of  deterrence  and  the  credibility 
of  the  inherited  Cold  War  nuclear  arsenal  for  some  contemporary 
deterrence  purposes. 

•  Seeking  an  improved  understanding  of  opponents  and  their  inten¬ 
tions,  and  the  flexibility  to  tailor  deterrence  to  the  specific  require¬ 
ments  of  foe,  time,  and  place. 

•  Moving  beyond  the  balance  of  terror  as  the  measure  of  our  deterrence 
and  strategic  force  requirements. 

•  Placing  a  new  priority  on  the  US  capability  to  limit  damage  in  the 
event  of  deterrence  failure  or  irrelevance. 

In  due  course,  the  fact  that  continuing  faith  in  fixed  Cold  War  models, 
terms,  and  metrics  has  stymied  the  NPR’s  implementation  will  be  a  his¬ 
torical  footnote — one  with  possibly  lasting  effect.  The  important  question 
to  consider  now,  however,  is  not  the  fate  of  the  2001  NPR,  but  rather  the 
fate  of  future  reviews  and  efforts  to  better  align  US  strategic  policy  and 
requirements  with  the  reality  of  multiple  and  diverse  opponents,  WMD 
proliferation,  and  dynamic  threat  conditions.  Many  of  the  basic  contours 
of  US  strategic  policy  goals  taken  into  account  by  the  NPR  are  likely 
to  endure — particularly  including  the  need  to  deter  multiple  threats,  as¬ 
sure  understandably  nervous  allies,  and  provide  protection  against  various 
forms  and  sizes  of  attack,  including  limited  nuclear  and  biological  attacks. 
Future  reviews  of  US  strategic  policy  will  confront  the  same  questions  of 
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how  US  strategies  and  strategic  forces  can  help  support  these  goals  in  an 
unpredictable,  dynamic  threat  environment.  The  continued  application 
of  Cold  War  strategic  orthodoxy  to  those  questions  will  prevent  any  plau¬ 
sibly  useful  set  of  answers.  The  balance-of-terror  tenets,  as  applied,  serve 
largely  to  buttress  a  political  agenda  of  stasis  that  actually  works  against 
the  very  steps  that  could  facilitate  the  realignment  of  the  US  nuclear  ar¬ 
senal  and  policy  with  contemporary  realities — including  the  potential  for 
prudent,  deep  nuclear  force  reductions. 

It  is  time  to  move  on  from  the  enticing  convenience  and  ease  of  the 
brilliant  and  innovative  theoretical  strategic  framework  of  the  Cold  War. 
That  framework  is  traceable  to  hubris,  unwarranted  expectations,  and  the 
need  for  convenience  and  comfort,  however  false.  It  is  based  on  hopes 
that  are  beyond  realization  and  conditions  that  no  longer  exist.  Outside  of 
the  unique  Cold  War  standoff  that  gave  it  a  semblance  of  coherence,  the 
balance-of-terror  lodestar  will  be  a  continuing  source  of  dangerous  and 
confused  policy  guidance.  BRQI] 
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